56 THE STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL
These two passages are fairly typical of Jane Austen and Thackeray, and the difference between them is salient. It is that Jane Austen's scene can only be completed by other scenes to which it is leading up; while Thackeray's is in a sense complete in itself. We know the characters in it immediately and altogether, because at the start they behave typically, as their generalised selves, and there is nothing for them but to keep on doing so. We will not know Elizabeth and Darcy, however, until the action has revealed them to us. The scene from Pride and Prejudice is not merely one which may, but one which must be followed by others. These, moreover, must be unlike it, rather than of the same quality: a differentiation of the particular, not a repetition of the typical, as the scenes in the novel of character are.
This being so, however, those scenes postulate an end. The reader is gradually led to a consciousness of this end; but to the writer it is known from the beginning, and it is a vague apprehension of this, perhaps, not consciously recognised by us, that gives to the action of a story like Wuihering Heights that enigmatic significance